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Thrust Statement: God wants His people to honor Him with their hearts, not just 
their lips. 

Scripture Reading: Matthew 7:21-23 

Matthew 7:21-23 is frequently cited by many well-meaning Christians to 
justify their separation from other devout believers. Almost every warring faction 
within the Churches of Christ rely upon this pericope (section of Scripture) to give 
validity to the spirit of sectarianism that is rampant among so many Christians. I am 
conscious that every Christian associated with the Churches of Christ does not promote 
the views set forth by many within the Stone/Campbell Movement concerning the 
interpretation of Jesus’ saying about “Lord, Lord.” There are many preachers, teachers, 
and elders that are seeking to bring individuals back to a sound interpretation of 
Matthew 7:21-23. Unfortunately, there are still many Christians who simply do not 
know that they are misapplying this now-famous text. My negative remarks are not 
designed to lambaste those who hold to an erroneous view, but rather to try to call 
attention to the context. The current view of this Scripture fosters unnecessary division 
and hurt among God’s people. 

President of Christian University 

To illustrate this point of lack of understanding concerning this most abused 
Scripture, recently, the president of a Christian university cited this verse to rationalize 
his assumption that I am not going to heaven, especially since I do not hold to his 
views concerning instrumental music. Is he sincere? I suspect that he is. Nevertheless, I 
have a responsibility to call attention to the context and to cut away as much 
underbrush (traditions) associated with this oft quoted text. Just a few days after this 
encounter with this believer, I received a call from a brother who is a part of the non- 
institutional Church of Christ. In the course of our conversation, he related to me that 



the preacher cited Matthew 7:21 to justify his reaction of rejection to his questioning 
their henneneutics (science of interpretation). 

Non-Institutional Church of Christ 


And 

One Cup and Non-Sunday School Church of Christ 

The non-institutional fellowship cites the same Scripture to condemn the one 
(university president) who condemned me, as stated above. On the other hand, Paul 
Nichols, editor and publisher of The Informer, relies upon this verse to condemn 
both—the university president and the non-institutional fellowship. Nichols belongs to 
the one-cup and non-Sunday school movement. He, too, cites Matthew 7:21 to 
condemn anyone who participates in Bible Study classes on Sunday morning and that 
also employ individual communion cups in the distribution of the fruit of the vine. In 
his essay on “Acceptable Worship,” he writes: 

Jesus taught in Matthew 7:21, “Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the will of my Father which is in 
heaven.” The promise of salvation in Revelation 22:14 is to those who obey God’s 
commandments. So it is necessary, if we are to have our worship acceptable to God, to 
render it in the way that God has prescribed. 1 

Even though Nichols did not mention Sunday school, individual cups, 
instrumental music, one only has to peruse the essay to realize how he employs 
Matthew 7:21. On the other end of the spectrum, David Hester, writing for the journal, 
Contending for the Faith, bemoans Denny Boultinghouse for citing Matthew 25:31-46 
as the only criterion for judgment.^ One of his chief complaints with Boultinghouse is 
his “practicing open fellowship with the denominations.”^ Following this criticism, he 
then reminds Boultinghouse that he “overlooks what Jesus said in Matthew 7:21-23 
and a host of other Scriptures concerning the importance of doctrine and judgment.”^ 

Mainline Church of Christ 

Hugh Fulford, too, cites Matthew 7:21 to bolster his concept of the Church of 
Christ as the only true church. In his essay, “The nature of the Church,” he writes: 

Rather, we are exhorted to “prove all things; hold fast that which is good” (1 
Thes. 5:21). Jesus emphatically stated, “Not everyone that saith unto me, 
Lord, Lord, shall enter the kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the will of 
my Father which is in heaven (Matt. 7:21). May we be stirred both to kn ow 
and to do the Father’s will that we might be blessed with everlasting life 
with him in heaven. ^ 

The substance of his essay is that the Church of Christ is the only true church. 
He excludes his unique fellowship from being a denomination, even though it is. He 
states his concerns about the attitude of some Christians: “To believe ‘one church is as 
good as another’ or to thi nk ‘it is not important what you believe as long as you are 


sincere’ are sentiments not grounded in revealed, sacred scripture.”^ Both the non- 
institutional Church of Christ, and the one-cup and non-Sunday school Church of 
Christ apply Matthew 7:21-23 against Fulford. The “will of the Father” depends on 
which one of the twenty-five or more divisions within the Churches of Christ to which 
you belong. Each congregation determines what is and what is not the “will of the 
Father.” In every case, it always depends on the inherited traditions received from their 
defenders of the truth. 

Liberation of Text From Tradition 

It is my intent in this essay to liberate this text (Matthew 7:21-23) from the 
ecclesiastical assumptions placed upon this Scripture by many within the 
denominational Church of Christ. Just a perusal of the Church of Christ journal reveals 
the manipulative forces at work. This citation from Jesus in His Sermon on the Mount 
is regulated in order to support prior religious interests. Religious enthusiasm for 
orthodoxy within each of the twenty-five or more divisions within the Churches of 
Christ takes away both reason and Revelation and substitutes in place of them the 
ungrounded fancies of one’s own brain. It is not uncommon for Christians to read 
his/her own experience of his/her own unique fellowship into the world of the text. It is 
not uncommon for preachers and elders and leaders to place the ordinary reader at a 
very great distance from the text. 

Once more, it is not unusual for interpreters to disengage the text from its 
context, which, ultimately, leads to disunity among God’s people. The present day 
hermeneutics that is practiced among many Christians moves one from “behind” the 
text in order to take up a position in “front” of the text. In other words, one 
disassociates himsclf/hcrsclf from its history. This maneuver allows the exegete to 
manipulate the text to coincide with his/her own presuppositions, as demonstrated 
above. Frequently, Matthew 7:21-23 is no more than a manipulative mouthpiece for 
the interpreter’s own conviction or tradition. In order to set the tone for the gist of 
this paper, a reading of the text is necessary: 

Not everyone who says to me, ‘Lord, Lord,’ will enter the kingdom of 
heaven, but only he who does the will of my Father who is in 

heaven. Many will say to me on that day, ‘Lord, Lord, did we not 
prophesy in your name, and in your name drive out demons and perform 
many miracles?’ 23 Then I will tell them plainly, ‘I never knew you. Away 
from me, you evildoers! 

The Text in Its Context 

As one reads these words, one must be ever conscious of the history leading up 
to this stern warning by our Lord Jesus Christ. If one steps in “front” of the text, he/she 
may make the text refer to one’s fanciful imagination. This statement by Jesus 
represents the conclusion of His Sennon on the Mount. Just before this piercing and 
shocking statement by Jesus, He warned the disciples about “false prophets” (7:15). 
Externally, these individuals, religious leaders, appear as righteous, but, inwardly, they 
are “ferocious wolves” (7:15). Following this analysis of the religious leaders, Jesus 


gives an illustration of a “good tree” and a “bad tree” (7:18). The “bad tree” cannot 
produce “good fruit” (7:18), and “ every tree .” says Jesus, “ that does not bear good fruit 
is cut down and thrown into the fire ” (7:20). 

In the last week of Jesus’ ministry, He again turns to the ones He addressed 
earlier in His Sermon on the Mount. The ones who cried: “Lord, Lord” (7:21) are the 
same ones that He now rebukes for their rejection of Him as the savior of the world 
(see 23:1—25:46). Not only did Jesus pronounce seven woes against these religious 
leaders, but He also denounced these same individuals in His three parables in 
Matthew 25 —The Parable of the Ten virgins, The Parable of the Talents, and the 
Parable of the Sheep and the Goats. The Parable of the Sheep and Goats (25:31-46) is 
an excellent commentary on 7:15-23. The religious leaders rejected Jesus and His 
disciples. Thus, Jesus concludes this parable by saying: 

Then he will say to those on his left, ‘Depart from me, you who are cursed, 
into the eternal fire prepared for the devil and his angels. 42 For I was hungry 
and you gave me nothing to eat, I was thirsty and you gave me nothing to 

drink, 43 1 was a stranger and you did not invite me in, I needed clothes and 
you did not clothe me, I was sick and in prison and you did not look after 

me.’ 44 They also will answer, ‘Lord, when did we see you hungry or thirsty 
or a stranger or needing clothes or sick or in prison, and did not help 
you?’ 45 He will reply, ‘I tell you the truth, whatever you did not do for one 

of the least of these, you did not do for me.’ 46 Then they will go away to 
eternal punishment, but the righteous to eternal life. 

Matthew’s Gospel: Book of Conflict 

The Book of Matthew is a book about conflict—conflict between Jesus and the 
religious leaders. In the first two chapters of Matthew, he foreshadows the battle 
between Jesus and the religious leaders. John the Baptist begins his ministry with 
castigation of the Pharisees and Sadducees and calls them a “brood of vipers” (3:7). 
Matthew records John’s confrontation with the following words: 

But when he saw many of the Pharisees and Sadducees coming to where he 
was baptizing, he said to them: “You brood of vipers! Who warned you to 
flee from the coming wrath? 8 Produce fruit in keeping with 
repentance . 9 And do not think you can say to yourselves, ‘We have 
Abraham as our father.’ I tell you that out of these stones God can raise up 
children for Abraham. 10 The ax is already at the root of the trees, and every 
tree that does not produce good fruit will be cut down and thrown into the 

fire (3:7-10). 

John the Baptist says, in addressing the Pharisees and Sadducees, “ every tree that 
does not produce good fruit will be cut down and thrown into the fire ” (3:10). One can 
hardly reflect upon these words without reflection upon the words of Jesus as He warns 
His disciples about “false prophets”: “ Every tree that does not bear good fruit is cut 
down and thrown into the fire ” (7:19). Immediately, Jesus issues his stem warning 
again those who say, “Lord, Lord,” but, at the same time, do not practice the Father’s 













will (7:21). Once again, if one wishes to understand 7:15-23, in context, one needs to 
return to the beginning of Jesus’ Sermon. Matthew calls attention to Jesus’ 
chastisement of the religious leaders—those who cry, “Lord, Lord,” in His Sermon on 
the Mount: 

Do not thi nk that I have come to abolish the Law or the Prophets; I have not 
come to abolish them but to fulfill them. 18 1 tell you the truth, until heaven 
and earth disappear, not the smallest letter, not the least stroke of a pen, will 
by any means disappear from the Law until everything is 

accomplished. 19 Anyone who breaks one of the least of these 
commandments and teaches others to do the same will be called least in the 

kingdom of heaven , but whoever practices and teaches these commands will 
be called great in the kingdom of heaven. For I tell you that unless your 
righteousness surpasses that of the Pharisees and the teachers of the law, you 

will certainly not enter the kingdom of heaven (5:17-20). 

Jesus, like John the Baptist, delivers His Sermon on the Mount as a rebuke to 
the religious leaders for their lack of conformity to the teachings of God—“unless your 
righteousness surpasses that of the Pharisees and the teachers of the law.” In this 
pericope (unit or section of Scripture—The Fulfillment of the Law), He speaks of the 
righteousness of the Pharisees and the Scribes (teachers of the law). But their 
righteousness was only external, not internal (see 7:15-23— A Tree and Its Fruit). 
Their “acts of righteousness” (6:1) were performed for show (6:1). Jesus enumerates 
three “acts of righteousness” carried out by the religious leaders in order to draw 
attention to the externality of their so-called devotion to God: (1) giving to the needy 
[6:1-4], (2) prayer [6:5-15], and (3) fasting [6:16-18]. 

After Jesus rebuked the so-called righteousness of the religious leaders (5:17- 
20), he attacked their looseness in handling the Word of God. In 5:21-48, Jesus 
compares the traditions of the religious leaders with the Word of God itself. Jesus 
begins by calling attention to the traditions that made the Word of God of no effect by 
saying: “You have heard that it was said to the people long ago (5:21), but, on the 
other hand, Jesus seeks to bring the religious leaders back to Holy Scripture by saying: 
“But I tell you” (5:22). Six times in this short sennon, Jesus removes all of the 
underbrush that the religious leaders employed to nullify the effectiveness of God’s 
Word. 


Following the Sermon on the Mount, Matthew reveals the calling of the twelve. 
In this first commission (chapter 10), Jesus warns His disciples about the impending 
danger of the religious leaders: 

I am sending you out like sheep among wolves . Therefore be as shrewd as 

17 

snakes and as innocent as doves. “ Be on your guard against men ; they will 
hand you over to the local councils and flog you in their synagogues . 

Just as John the Baptist and Jesus encountered the religious leaders, so, now, 
Jesus warns His disciples about the danger they, too, would face from the religious 
leaders and the people. It is significant that Jesus does not say that they will flog you in 
the synagogues, but rather, they will “flog you in their synagogues .” In chapter 12 of 












Matthew, one sees a direct confrontation between Jesus and the Pharisees. When the 
Pharisees saw the disciples of Jesus picking grain on the Sabbath day, they complained 
(12:1-2). As a result of this action of picking grain on the Sabbath day, Jesus entered 
into conflict with the leaders. Following this clash, Matthew reports once more: 
“Going on from that place, he went into their synagogues ” (12:9). Throughout the 
Book of Matthew, Matthew appears to use the phrase, “their synagogues,” in a 
sneering sense (see also 4:23; 9:35; 10:17; 13:54, five times). 

Once again in chapter 12, Matthew records another encounter between Jesus 
and the Pharisees (Verse 24). Matthew says that a man was brought to Jesus that was 
both blind and dumb, and He healed him (Verse 22). The people were astonished and 
exclaimed: “Could this be the Son of David” (Verse 23)? But this act infuriated the 
religious leaders once more. Beginning with chapter 12, one witnesses an escalation 
of the hostilities of Pharisees and the teachers of the law, which hatred ultimately 
ended in the crucifixion of Jesus. In 12:38-45, one again sees the Pharisees and the 
teachers of the law seeking a miraculous sign from Him. Jesus then called “this 
generation” a wicked and adulterous generation (12:39). Jesus had already perfonned 
many miraculous signs (see chapters 8 and 9). 

Matthew 7:21-23: Evildoers 

The word conflict should flash like neon lights across the pages of Matthew’s 
Gospel. As stated earlier, the Book of Matthew is a book of conflict between Jesus and 
the religious leaders that Jesus describes as “ferocious wolves.” These are the ones that 
Jesus has in mind when he says: 

Not everyone who says to me, ‘Lord, Lord,’ will enter the kingdom of heaven, 
but only he who does the will of my Father who is in heaven. 22 Many will say 
to me on that day, ‘Lord, Lord, did we not prophesy in your name, and in your 
name drive out demons and perfonn many miracles?’ 23 Then I will tell them 
plainly, ‘I never knew you. Away from me, you evildoers!’ (7:21-23). 

Following five parables in Matthew 13, one is once more confronted with the 
callousness of the hearts of the Pharisees and the teachers of the law (15:1-9). The 
religious leaders were more concerned about their traditions—washing hands before 
eating (15:1-2) than they were of God’s commandments—taking care of parents in 
their old age (15:3-9). Jesus goes right to the jugular vein of their covetousness as He 
deals with their traditions versus what God’s Word demands of them. Listen to Jesus 
as He penetrates the utter foulness and wickedness of their souls: 

Jesus replied, “ And why do you break the command of God for the sake of 
your tradition ? 4 For God said, ‘Honor your father and mother’ a and 

‘Anyone who curses his father or mother must be put to death.’ But you 
say that if a man says to his father or mother, ‘Whatever help you might 

otherwise have received from me is a gift devoted to God,’ 6 he is not to 
‘honor his father c ’ with it. Thus you nullify the word of God for the sake of 
your tradition . 7 You hypocrites! Isaiah was right when he prophesied about 
you: 8 “‘ These people honor me with their lips, but their hearts are far from 








me . 9 They worship me in vain; their teachings are but rules taught by 
men’ (15:3-9). m 

These are the ones to whom Jesus speaks when he says, “Not everyone who 
says to me, ‘Lord, Lord,’ will enter the kingdom of heaven, but only he who does the 
will of my Father who is in heaven” (7:21). The Pharisees and the teachers of the law 
honored God with their lips, but, on the other hand, their hearts were far from God. 
These are the same individuals that Jesus calls “evildoers” (7:23). Today, countless 
sincere Christians cite Matthew 7:21-23 to condemn other Christians who employ 
instrumental music in their praise to God, who employ individual cups in the Lord’s 
Supper, who break the bread in the distribution of the Lord’s Supper, who use wine in 
the Lord’s Supper, who use kitchens in their church buildings, and so on. Christians 
who participate in these things are referred to as “evildoers,” or as “wicked” people. 

The ones that Jesus calls “evildoers” were guilty of unethical behavior and 
were traditionists for the things of men, not the things of God; thus, Jesus, in his final 
week—Passion Week—called them “hypocrites” (Matthew 23). This passage has 
nothing to do with the many issues that Christians are divided over. Individuals are not 
“evildoers” or “wicked” because they praise God with an instrument while they sing. 
Again, whether one uses one cup or individual cups in the observance of the Lord’s 
Super does not make one “wicked.” For Christians to utilize this Scripture in this way 
is to wrest this Scripture from its context. The traditional interpretation, within many 
of the Churches of Christ, has become normative and is passed on to succeeding 
generations as authoritative. 


Seven Woes 

During Passion Week—last week of Jesus’ earthly life—Jesus went right to the 
heart of the religious leaders ethical behavior and disregard for the Word of God. Just a 
casual reading of Matthew 23 reveals the full weight of Matthew 7:21. In other 
words, Matthew 23 is an excellent commentary on 7:21, which is frequently abused 
by many Christians. Jesus explains that the “teachers of the law and the 
Pharisees” (23:2) “do not practice what they preach” (23:3). Just as Jesus calls 
attention to the external acts of righteousness in His Sermon on the Mount (6:1-18), so 
again, in his final hours, He calls attention to behavior that is done, not from the heart, 
to be seen of men: “Everything they do is done for men to see” (23:5). 

The very persons who should have opened the people’s minds concerning Jesus 
and the kingdom of God locked this realm by their refusal to accept Jesus as the 
Messiah and their faulty interpretation of salvation being through law, not by faith. The 
“teachers of the law and Pharisees” actually “shut the kingdom of heaven in men’s 
faces,” said Jesus. Again He says, “You yourselves do not enter, nor will you let those 
enter who are trying to.” (23:13). Not only did the religious leaders exclude the people 
from knowledge about God’s reign, but they also excluded from their communion 
anyone who refused to conform to their philosophy of a legalistic mind-set of religion. 
Jesus in the Sennon on the Mount begins an assault upon their censorious, or 
hypercritical, judgments of all who did not fit into their mold of self-righteousness and 
strict adherence to the tradition of the elders (see Matthew 7:1-14; Acts 15:1-2; 
Galatians 2:1-5). 


Castigation of Religious Leaders: Hypocrites 


The word hypocrite occurs in the Book of Matthew thirteen times, always 
associated with the religious leaders (Matthew 6:2, 5; 6:16; 7:5; 15:7; 22:18; 23: 13, 
15, 23, 25, 27, 29; 24:51). Iim In order to graphically illustrate Jesus’ rebuke and 
condemnation of the religious leaders in Matthew 23, the following chart helps to 
grasp why Jesus said: “Not everyone who says to me, ‘Lord, Lord,’ will enter the 
kingdom of heaven, but only he who does the will of my Father who is in 
heaven” (7:21): 


Matthew 23:13 

Matthew 23:15 

Woe to you, teachers of the law and 
Pharisees, vou hypocrites! You shut the 
kingdom of heaven in men’s faces. You 
yourselves do not enter, nor will you let 
those enter who are trying to. 

Woe to you, teachers of the law and 
Pharisees, vou hypocrites! You travel 
over land and sea to win a single 
convert, and when he becomes one, you 
make him twice as much a son of hell as 
you are. 


Matthew 23:23 

Matthew 23:25 

Woe to you, teachers of the law and 
Pharisees, vou hypocrites! You give a 
tenth of your spices—mint, dill and 
cummin. But you have neglected the 
more important matters of the 
law—justice, mercy and faithfulness. 
You should have practiced the latter, 
without neglecting the fonner. 

Woe to you, teachers of the law and 
Pharisees, vou hypocrites! You clean 
the outside of the cup and dish, but 
inside they are full of greed and self- 
indulgence. 


Matthew 23:27-28 

Matthew 23:29 

Woe to you, teachers of the law and 
Pharisees, vou hypocrites! You are like 
whitewashed tombs, which look 
beautiful on the outside but on the inside 
are full of dead men’s bones and 
everything unclean. 28 In the same way, 
on the outside you appear to people as 
righteous but on the inside you are full 
of hypocrisy and wickedness. 

Woe to you, teachers of the law and 
Pharisees, vou hypocrites! You build 
tombs for the prophets and decorate the 
graves of the righteous. 

















These religious leaders were men who were “full of hypocrisy and 
wickedness” (23:28). They were leaders who “neglected the more important matters of 
the law—justice, mercy and faithfulness” (23:23). They were “full of greed and self- 
indulgence” (23:25). For one to take the phrase, “does the will of my Father” and 
apply that phrase to instrumental music, individual cups, Sunday school, kitchens in 
the church building, grape juice only in the Lord’s Supper—not wine, and so on, 
violate this citation. Today, just as in Jesus’ day, the powerful have a difficult time in 
hearing God’s Word accurately. Tradition and money often stand in the way of 
listening anew to the biblical text. Political power often interferes with sound 
exegetical methods of interpreting the Scriptures. It is not uncommon for churches and 
Christian schools to make the interpretation of the church fathers as normative and 
authoritative. 

Gordon Fee and Douglas Stuart correctly assert: “We also tend to thi nk that our 
understanding is the same thingsas the Holy Spirit’s or human author’s intent. 
However, we invariably bring to the text all that we are, with all of our experiences, 
culture, and prior understandings of words and ideas.Whenever one approaches 
Matthew 7:21, one must move toward the text with an awareness of the whole book, 
not just an isolated passage that is alienated from its context. Again, one must ever be 
conscious of his/her theological heritage and ecclesiastical traditions. The religious 
leaders in Jesus’ day formed brotherhoods to exclude those who did not adjust to their 
traditions. Even today many religious leaders do not allow for differences over their 
supposed infallible interpretation. 

It is not uncommon for believers to lock the kingdom of heaven against anyone 
who does not adjust his/her views to the special brand of orthodoxy or understanding 
of God’s Word as advanced by a select few would-be interpreters. In other words, 
one’s relationship to God is dependant upon one’s submission to absolute conformity 
to a particular splinter group, at least to some fellowships. Within many Churches of 
Christ, as well as some Church of Christ universities, the reign of God’s favor is shut 
to anyone who fails to comply with the status quo. In spite of the New Testament 
writers’ warning against the dangers of exclusiveness, many still continue to practice 
blackballing Christians who refuse to kow-tow to the pressures of the ones in authority 
(see 1 Corinthians 1:10-17; 8:1-6; Romans 14—16). 

Jesus: The Will of My Father 

Since the words of Jesus in Matthew 23 are an excellent commentary on His 
words in Matthew 7:21, it would be helpful, once more, to cite from Matthew 23 in 
order to try to ascertain more clearly the significance of the phrase “will of my 
Father.” The words found in Matthew 23:23-24 illustrates what the will of the Father 
is not: 

Woe to you, teachers of the law and Pharisees, you hypocrites! You give a 
tenth of your spices—mint, dill and cummin. But you have neglected the 
more important matters of the law—justice, mercy and faithfulness . You 

should have practiced the latter, without neglecting the former. 24 You blind 
guides! You strain out a gnat but swallow a camel. 




The will of the Father is concerned with the “more important matters of the 
law—justice, mercy and faithfulness.” This same sentiment is expressed in Micah 
(735 BC): “And what does the Lord require of you? To act justly and to love mercy and 
to walk humbly with your God” (6:8). The religious leaders were more concerned 
about the externals in their religious devotion to God than they were in the weightier 
matters of the Law. So today, Christians must have a deep concern for justice, warmth 
toward the weak, loyalty to holiness in one’s walk with God, and compassion in one’s 
daily walk with the Father. 

Following the seven woes pronounced upon the religious leaders, Jesus issues 
three parables following His forecast of the fall of Jerusalem in AD 70 (Matthew 24). 

In His Parable of the Sheep and Goats (25:31-46)/ one is confronted with what 
really matters—acceptance of Jesus and His disciples. These verses are an excellent 
illustration of what our Lord Jesus means when he says, “ Not everyone who says to 
me, ‘Lord, Lord’ will enter the kingdom of heaven.” In 7:22, Jesus gives the response 
of the religious leaders: “Many will say to me on that day, ‘Lord, Lord, did we not 
prophesy in your name, and in your name drive out demons and perform many 
miracles?”’ One may perform all the externals—externals associated with the so-called 
five acts of worship perfonned on Sunday morning—and still be lost. One must not 
fail to put into practice the principles that Jesus teaches in His Sennon on the Mount. 

John, one of the three who frequently found themselves alone with Jesus, 
wrote: “And this is his command: to believe in the name of his Son, Jesus Christ, and 
to love one another as he commanded us” (1 John 3:23). Believe and love are not two 
commands, but rather are two parts of the one command. One cannot separate love for 
one’s brother/sister in Christ from faith in Jesus. Perhaps, the following chart will set 
forth in clear terms what it is that God is concerned about: 


Isaiah 58: 5-7 

Matthew 25:34-40 

Is this the kind of fast I have chosen, 

only a day for a man to humble himself? 
Is it only for bowing one’s head like a 
reed and for lying on sackcloth and 
ashes? Is that what you call a fast, a day 
acceptable to the LORD? 6 “Is not this 

Then the King will say to those on his 
right, ‘Come, you who are blessed by 
my Father; take your inheritance, the 
kingdom prepared for you since the 
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creation of the world. For I was 

hungry and you gave me something to 

the kind of fasting I have chosen: to 

eat, I was thirsty and you gave me 

loose the chains of injustice and untie 
the cords of the yoke, to set the 
oppressed free and break every 
voke? 7 Is it not to share vour food with 

something to drink, I was a stranger and 

you invited me in, 36 I needed clothes 

and you clothed me, I was sick and you 

looked after me, I was in prison and you 

the hungry and to provide the poor 

came to visit me.’ “Then the righteous 
will answer him, ‘Lord, when did we 
see you hungry and feed you, or thirsty 
and give you something to 

drink? 38 When did we see you a 
stranger and invite you in, or needing 

clothes and clothe you? 39 When did we 
see you sick or in prison and go to visit 

wanderer with shelter—when you see 

the naked, to clothe him, and not to turn 

away from your own flesh and blood? 























you?’ 40 “The King will reply, ‘I tell 
you the truth, whatever you did for one 
of the least of these brothers of mine, 
you did for me.’ 


One cannot read Isaiah and Jesus’ words in the Parable of the Sheep and Goats 
without correlation between the two. James, the Lord’s brother, also expresses the 
same sentiments: “Religion that God our Father accepts as pure and faultless is this: to 
look after orphans and widows in their distress and to keep oneself from being polluted 
by the world” (James 1:17). Again, what is the “will of the Father”? Listen to John, 
one of the twelve, as he seeks to capture the very heart of it all: 

We know that we have passed from death to life, because we love our 
brothers. Anyone who does not love remains in death. 15 Anyone who hates 
his brother is a murderer, and you know that no murderer has eternal life in 
him. 16 This is how we kn ow what love is: Jesus Christ laid down his life for 

us. And we ought to lay down our lives for our brothers. 17 If anyone has 
material possessions and sees his brother in need but has no pity on him, 
how can the love of God be in him? 18 Dear children, let us not love with 
words or tongue but with actions and in truth. 19 This then is how we know 
that we belong to the truth, and how we set our hearts at rest in his 

presence 20 whenever our hearts condemn us. For God is greater than our 
hearts, and he kn ows everything (1 John 3:14-20). 

CONCLUSION 

Since my (Dallas Burdette) religious background is associated within the 
Churches of Christ, I am qualified to set forth the traditional interpretation of Matthew 
7:21. As a young preacher, I cited this verse to condemn every religious fellowship 
that did not agree with my very narrow and legalistic concept of Christianity—one cup 
and no Sunday school. A word of caution is necessary in my concluding remarks. 
Many Christians within the Churches of Christ have sought/are seeking to correct this 
misapplication. Scores of Christians no longer employ this verse as a hatchet to hack to 
death those who refuse to cave in to sloppy exegesis. At the same time, there are still 
numerous Christians within the Stone/Campbell Movement who frequently employ the 
traditional interpretation in order to keep sheep from straying from the sectarian fold. It 
is my desire to stop this kind of abuse—separation from other sincere Christians; thus, 
My remarks are toward those who continue to utilize Matthew 7:21 to give, 
supposedly, validity to their unfounded position of sectarianism—all in the name of 
God. 


Since there are three laws of learning: (1) repetition, (2) repetition, and (3) 
repletion, it would be helpful once more to recall the sayings of Jesus against the 
religious leaders in Israel. In His conversation against the religious leaders, Jesus 
castigates them as “blind” five times (22:16, 17, 19, 24, 26) and as “hypocrites” six 
times (23:13, 15, 23, 25, 27, 29). These leaders did not go for inner purity but were 






content with externals (23:23, 27-28). They were faultless in their observance of their 
rituals, but they were short on “justice, mercy and faithfulness” (23:23). This inner 
decay was so rampant among the religious leaders that Jesus issued His scathing attack 
against their unethical behavior. Jesus confronted these leaders head-on in their full- 
fledged, legalistic, ritualistic, and hair-splitting teachings (23:15). Consider the 
following judgments voiced by Jesus in His reaction to the religious leaders’ 
hypocrisy: 


• Brood of vipers! (23:33) 

• Lawless (23:23, 28) 

• Extortionist (23:25) 

• Self-indulgent (23:25) 

• Hypocrites (23:28) 

• Abusive (23:34) 

• Murderous (23:34-35) 

Jesus’ castigation of the above leaders’ unethical behavior is not the whole 
story. In fact, they enter into a conspiracy with other leaders in order to bring about the 
death of Jesus. For instance, Matthew concludes his Gospel with a reference to this 
conspiracy on the part of the leaders to eliminate Jesus: 

Then the chief priests and the elders of the people assembled in the palace of 
the high priest, whose name was Caiaphas, 4 and they plotted to arrest Jesus 
in some sly way and kill him. 5 “But not during the Feast,” they said, “or 
there may be a riot among the people” (Matthew 26:3-4). 

Matthew portrays the stealth employed by the so-called religious leaders to 
bring about the crucifixion of Jesus. They themselves do not openly arrest Jesus, but 
rather they employed Judas for this clandestine operation (24:14-16). Next, observe 
how they hid behind the crowd that they sent to arrest Him (26:47). Then, even in the 
trial they employed false testimony and false witnesses to gain conviction (26:59-60). 
Again, they also accused Jesus of blasphemy in order to give credence to their 
condemnation of Him (26:65-68). Once again, while Jesus was on the cross, they 
mocked Him (27:41-43). And finally, they even went so far as to try to frustrate the 
resurrection by sealing and guarding the tomb (27:62-66). Is it any wonder that Jesus 
issued His denunciation of the religious leaders in His Sermon on the Mount (7:15-23). 
When the a crowd asked Jesus about what works God requires, Jesus responded by 
saying, “The work of God is this: to believe in the one he has sent” (John 28-29). 

Matthew 7:21 is frequently approached with a strong subjective bias. In other 
words, this text is viewed through the colored glasses of tradition. If one wishes to read 
out of this Scripture, rather than into it, one must read the whole of Matthew’s Gospel, 
otherwise one’s own frame of reference enters into one’s interpretation, which will be 



skewed. Every interpreter must exert every effort to escape the subjective world of his 
culture. Frequently, Christians employ the Bible to prove their biased perspective of 
Matthew 7:21 in order to maintain loyalty to his/her heritage of orthodoxy. 

It goes almost without saying, whatever the author means by what he/she says 
is the only meaning that one should attach to his/her words. When one adds a meaning 
that was not the intent of the author, one violates the basic principle of sound 
hermeneutics. Robert stein zeros in on the very heart of understanding an author: “The 
way an author helps his readers understand the meaning he seeks to convey is through 
the context.”^- The traditional reading of the passage (Matthew 7:21) by the various 
splinter groups within the Churches of Christ is not a word from God, but rather it is a 
word from a confused reader. One must not tear this text out of its context, otherwise 
one abuses God’s Word just as Satan did in his citing from Psalm 91:11-12 to Jesus 
(see Matthew 4:5-7). And, finally, the words of Gordon Fee are worth citing: “They 
allow tradition, not Scripture, to have the final word.”^ 
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